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In the Name of Allah, the Most Gracious, 
the Most Merciful 

Preface 

My father, Late Ahmed Dinshah Fardanjee, made an 
arrangement with Moulvi Abdus Salam, the pesh-imam of a 
well known mosque, for our non-formal education in Islam 
including the learning of the Qur’an. Two things are significant 
in this learning process. Moulvi Abdus Salam, our ustadjee 
used to tell us the meaning of the verses from the Qur’an or 
the Hadith and encouraged us (unlike other teachers) to 
understand the meaning and not only to memorize the verses. 
Second, at the time when political Islam was taking pace in 
Bangladesh (the then East Pakistan), he practiced and preached 
deeper spiritual understanding, moderation, co-existence and 
tolerance. I am grateful to my father and ustadjee. 

In high school years, I took Islamic studies, and in college 
for my undergraduate study I took Islamic history. That is 
how it all started. 

A major breakthrough in my quest for understanding the 
Qur’an came in the 1980’s with the publication of a translation 
in Bangla by the Islamic Foundation, Bangladesh. That was 
wonderful - thanks to the team of experts and the Foundation. 
At the University of Waterloo (Canada), 1 came across the 
English translation of the Qur’an by Allama Abdullah Yusuf 
Ali and the full set of the Bukhari and Muslim. Later I had 
the opportunity of using libraries in the Universities of Toronto 
(Canada) and Queensland (Australia) and later then in the 
University of Technology Sydney. I am grateful to these library 
staff for their excellent collections and ever extended helping 
hands. 
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My quest for understanding philanthropy and social 
justice in Islam is due to the events of the recent past and my 
own professional interest and work on philanthropy and the 
third sector. For a long time, I have been studying and writing 
on voluntarism. My doctoral dissertation completed (in 1991) 
at the University of Waterloo, Canada was on voluntarism 
and local sustainable development planning. During my field 
study in Bangladesh, I started to look at religious aspects of 
philanthropy in poor communities. Later on with my 
involvement in the Asia Pacific Philanthropy Information 
Network (APPIN) website content development research work 
(www.asianphilantropv.org ) I got the opportunity to explore 
philanthropy in Muslim societies like Indonesia, Malaysia, 
and Pakistan as well. In all countries I received help from 
academics and people in government and non-government 
organizations as well as private organizations. I have 
acknowledged their contributions in the text, but expressing 
my gratitude once again to all of them (including those who 
wished to remain anonymous for technical reasons). 

Two academics (Professor Abdullahi An Naim, Emory 
University, USA and Professor Riaz Hassan, Flinders 
University, Australia), who have made significant contribution 
to the body of literature on Islam, offered me encouragement 
after looking at parts of this work. I am taking this opportunity 
to offer my gratitude to them. At the University of Technology, 
Sydney, I received assistance in different forms at different 
times from S. Chia, G. Thompson, J. Tomkins, K. Levi. I am 
thankful to all of them. I am also grateful to K. Brown for her 
excellent proof reading work. 

Mr. Muhammad Thariq and everybody else at the A. S. 
Noordeen deserve special thanks for their excellent work in 
the production of the book and patience during the editorial 
process. I am grateful to them. Finally, I am thankful to my 
wife, Arifa, and daughters Sarnia and Fariha for their 
understanding and forbearance. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Introduction 



1.1 Islamic Code: The Fundamental Issues 

The substantive and constitutive teachings of the Qur’an and 
the Hadith 1 are for action in this world, since it provides 
guidance for human beings concerning their behaviour on 
earth in relation to others (Rahman, 1982: 14). Relationships 
among human beings may be guided by a desire for personal 
benefit and/or coercion, in general. But that can also be shaped 
by altruism and guided by one’s free will and by the offering 
of goods and services in others cause. Islam offers detailed 
guidance on charity, which is the basis of philanthropy in 
Islam. 

Islam advocates the establishment of distributive justice, 
through different instruments of giving, in order to achieve 
peace. ‘Justice’ or synonymous terms appear more than a 
thousand times in the Qur’an 2 . Shiite Muslims have elevated 
‘adl’ or justice to the same virtuous position as tawheed (see 
chapter 2) and consider it one of the five fundamentals of 
faith 3 (Nomani and Rahnema, 1995: 36). 

The five major sources of Islamic principles and dicta 
are: the Qur’an, the Hadith , Isma, Qias, and Istihad. The 
Qur’an is squarely aimed at human being, and a “guidance 
for mankind” 4 . In Mecca, for the thirteen years before 
migrating to Medina 5 , Prophet Muhammad (PBUH) 6 received 
the first part of the Qur’an - the Mecca part. A larger portion 
of the Qur’an (19 of the 30 sections- par’d) was revealed in 
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Mecca 7 . This Mecca period established the moral and ethical 
foundation of the Muslim community (see Box 1 . 1 and An- 
Naim, 2002). 

Since this peaceful and voluntary Mecca passage of 
fundamental social and economic egalitarianism was violently 
rejected in Mecca and Arabia in general, the Mecca message 
was deemed not suitable for that stage of human development. 
Thus, the Prophet’s migration to Medina not only signified a 
tactical move to seek a more receptive environment, but also 
a shift in the content of the message itself 8 (An-Naim, 2002). 



Box 1.1: The Qur’an: Five Major Themes in the 
Mecca Passage 

■ God is the creator of everything, including human 
beings and controls all that happens in the world; and 
He is God. 

■ God will raise the ‘dead’ for the Day of Judgement 
(to account for their conduct during their lives). 

■ Man is summoned to acknowledge God’s power and 
goodness and to worship Him; and not to rely on 
himself and his wealth. 

■ Man is summoned to act uprightly, and, in particular, 
to practise generosity and avoid niggardliness. 

■ The Prophet has been sent by God as a ‘Warner’ (to 
warn the people about the Judgement Day (Watt, 1 966: 
44). 



The latter part of the Qur’an (the Medina passage), later 
became codified in Shari’ ah as the model for an Islamic state. 
It is worth noting, however, that even in the Medina verses, 
the Qur’an warns the Believers to stay away, for example, 
from aggression and hatred against any body, including the 
perpetrators. A good example, is the warning in the Qur’an, 
“ And let not the hatred of some people in (once) shutting 
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you out of the Sacred Mosque lead you to transgression (and 
hostility on your part). Help ye one another in righteousness 
and piety, but help ye not one another in sin and rancour: fear 
God: for God is strict in punishment” 9 (A1 Qur’an, 5:3). 

The next major source of guidance in Islam is the Hadith 
(pi. ahadith). Hadith is the compilation, through a chain of 
communicators, what the Prophet said ( Qawli Hadith or 
sayings; includes Hadith Qudsi w ), did (Faili Hadith ; actions), 
and gave indirect consents to ( Taqriri Hadith ; was said and/ 
or performed in front of the Prophet and he did not object). 
These ahadith are the sources of the 'Beaten Track’ or the 
Sunnah (established courses of conduct). Two major 
classification of Ahadith are: Sunnah Tashriyyah (legal 
Sunnah ) or the Prophet’s activities and instructions as the head 
of the state and as a judge, and Sunnah Ghair Tashriyyah 
(non-legal Sunnah ) or the daily activities of the Prophet 
(eating, sleeping, dressing). The latter does not form a part of 
the Shari ’ah" (Hannan, 2003). 

Then the Usui (plural of Ash, original, root) al Fiqh, the 
bases or roots of the Islamic law, expounds the methods by 
which Fiqh (details of Islamic law or the product) is derived 
from their sources. Usui al Fiqh also discusses the effects of 
local customs (urf) on, and local customs as a source of, 
Islamic law (Hannan, 2003). Ijma 12 (consensus), Qiyas n 
(analogical deductions for the Sunni only), and Aql (human 
reasons for the Shi’ites only) are also the major sources of 
Islamic jurisprudence. 

Another major source of Islamic jurisprudence, in the 
early years, had been istihad {Ijtihad) or a jurist’s independent 
analysis and decision (about an issue not covered by the 
Qur’an, Hadith, or Isma ), which is opposite to taqleed or 
imitation. After the compilation of the major Ahadith , the 
Sunni rulers of the Abbasid dynasty thought that the principal 
legal issues had been settled and there was no need to have 
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this authority continued. So in the 10th century AD (around 
200 years after the compilation of the Ahadith), the Sunnis 
closed Istihad 14 . Further development of Islamic law was 
seriously curtailed with the closing of the istihad (cf. Hashmi, 
2002). Hashim Kamali (1999) contends that the progress of 
Islamic civilisation in the future depends on Istihad by 
competent scholars 15 . 

Istihsan (equity), an important type of Istihad, has played 
a prominent role in the adaptation of Islamic law to the 
changing needs of society 16 . It is a method of exercising 
personal opinion (ra ’y) in order to avoid rigidity and unfairness 
that might result from a literal application of the law. The 
decision of Caliph Umar bin al Khattab to suspend the Hadd 
penalty of amputating a thief’s hands during famine is an 
example of Istihsan (Hannan, 2003). Thus Islamic law has 
transformed over the years within the basic frames of the 
Qur’an through analogical deductions, human reasoning, 
independent analyses and judgement, and consensus. This 
approach allowed for cognitive as well as geographic 
expansion of Islam and Islamic law. 

1.2 Geographic Expansion of Islam and Its 

Code 

By the mid-eighth century (CE) Islam extended from France 
to India 17 . Arab Muslim traders settled in the southwest coast 
of present day India in the 7 th century AD. Historical evidence 
suggests that Muslim settlements existed in Sindh in early 8 th 
century (Bhattacharya, 2000). Thus in most parts of South 
and Southeast Asia (the largest concentration of Muslim 
population with 40+% of world Muslims now) the general 
mass was introduced to Islam before their rulers or the areas 
were brought under Muslim rule. 

Islam seems to have expanded in South and Southeast 
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Asia as a natural phenomenon offering peace, fraternity, and 
mutual support, and not by the sword. Evidence suggests that 
there has been an “inverse relationship between the degree of 
Muslim political penetration and the degree of Islamization”. 
The first accurate census reports put the Muslim population 
at between 70-90% in regions like the eastern Bengal and 
western Punjab 18 in India, as opposed to the heartlands of 
Muslim rule - Delhi Fort and Agra where the Muslim 
population ranged from 10 -15% (Eaton, 1993). Further, the 
Mughal persecution of the nominally converted Meo 
community of Rajsthan reinforced their resistance to Islam 
and did not strengthen the Meo’s Islamic identity 19 . These 
facts also reinforce the ‘religion of social liberation’ thesis 
because people near the power centres, in South Asia, for 
example, were high caste and did not convert (Eaton, 1993). 

The spice route to the Malay-Indonesian archipelago, in 
the 9 th and 10 th centuries CE, was in use by Muslim 
missionaries in spreading Islam in the region. Local people 
were attracted to Islam due to its good image as reflected in 
the activities of these missionaries. The spread of Islam was 
greatly enhanced partly by social contact as a consequence of 
trade, but more importantly by marriages 20 . All these factors 
facilitated intercultural mixing and strengthening of Islamic 
values and norms and then, unity in diversity. Islam thus 
emphasises community more than the individual because the 
transformation of the social system will tend to influence the 
individual and help them achieve their personal goals adhering 
to the basic principles of Islam. 

Since the emphasis in Islam always had been the 
philosophical aspects, Islam allowed the continuation of 
i ndigenous cultural and administrative practices of every new 
community. Muslim conquerors retained the customs and 
institutions of the conquered, merely replacing the leaders 
and key officials (Gladden, 1972:214). For example, evidence 
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shows that in South Asia no new Muslim ruler ever sacked 
old employees to employ Muslims. Further, previous chiefs, 
kings and rajas enjoyed their status just offering allegiance 
to new rulers and paying taxes 21 . The conquering forces 
realised that “India could only be ruled with the consent of 
the indigenous chiefs and rulers”. It was a strategy to make 
Islam more acceptable to the new Believers. Even the Mughal 
Emperor Auragnzeb, best known for his adherence and 
implementation of Islamic rules, “did not attempt any 
wholesale Islamisation of his army” 22 . After conquering the 
area, Mughals in fact assimilated many traditions of North 
India. Akbar, the most powerful of the Mughal rulers, admitted 
Rajputs into the ruling class Muslim officers in 
Mughal army to adopt and allowed the Rajput “practice of 
juhar or the destruction of women and children as an 
alternative to suffering their recapture in the hands of the 
enemy” 23 . 

People were attracted to the goodness of Islamic ideology 
of the oneness of God, justice, and peace. The existent caste 
system in Hinduism, the dominant religion of South Asian 
people, and related exploitation and deprivation created 
discontent in many low caste Hindus. Islam gave them the 
opportunity to end the social and economic deprivation 
resulting from exclusion. Many people in power, in order to 
be in the good books of the new Muslim rulers, and thus 
continue their economic and political status, and attain other 
available personal benefits became Muslims. The new rulers 
used to depend on local Hindu kings and zamindars for 
economic, political, and administrative reasons anyway. These 
traditional local power holders consolidated their relationships 
with new rulers by accepting the rulers’ religion. Lastly, to 
offer guarantee of continuous allegiance and support to the 
rulers, relatives and trusted employees of the local leaders 
used to accept Islam (follow Bhattcharya, 2000). 
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The Afghans and Turks brought Islam to South and 
Southeast Asia (except for Aceh). Thus there was neither room 
nor any efforts to impose Arab culture in the area. Islam spread 
in South and Southeast Asia for philosophical (ie. positive), 
social emancipation (ie. negative), economic, and political 
reasons. There had been plurality of Islamic culture and 
management systems adhering to the basic principles of Islam 
- faith and submission to God, and the establishment of peace 
through the administration of justice. 

1.3 Pluralism in Islam 

Islam emphasises on the philosophical aspects and allows 
different forms of doing things 24 , and thus encourages 
diversity. The pluralism aspect in Islam is further reinforced 
by the fact that there is no world body, and only very limited 
national authority. Thus different Islamic communities are 
allowed to manoeuvre aspects of practices within the basic 
principles of Islam. 

Two major divisions in Islam are Sunnis and Shi’ites. 
Sunnis recognise the first four Caliphs of Islam (including 
Ali) as the righteous Caliphs. The Shi’ites consider the fourth 
Caliph (of the Sunnis), Ali, being the husband of Fatima, a 
daughter of Prophet Mohammad from his first wife Bibi 
Khadija, the first leader (imam) after the Prophet 25 , and 
disregards the first three Caliphs 26 . Thus it is worth noting 
that the division between the Sunnis and Shi’ites “arose over 
an historical conflict about the political leadership of the 
community, not over any question of doctrine” (Lewis, 2002: 
112 ). 

There are two major divisions in the Shi’ites: the 
‘Twelvers’ ( Ithna Ashariyya ) and the ‘Seveners’ 27 ( the 
lsmailis). The larger division, the Twelvers, recognize and 
follow twelve imams, beginning with Ali and Imam Mahdi, 
the 12th 28 . About ninety percent Muslims are Sunnis. In Sunni 
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Islam there are four different interpretations of Islamic 
jurisprudence (Schools) influencing methods and practice. 
These are the Hanafi School 29 (Imam Abu Hanifa, 699-767 
AD); Maliki School 30 (Malik-ibn Anas, 715-95 AD); Shafii 
School 31 (Imam Muhammad Ibn Idris al-Shafii, 767-820 AD), 
and Hanbali School 32 (Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, 780-855 AD). 

In South Asia the Hanafi School is, however, divided 
into three major divisions: Deobandis, Brelwis, and ahl-e 
Hadith 33 . The first two are regarded as scripturalists. The 
Deobandis are affiliated with, or adhere to, the Deoband 
Seminary, established in 1867 (in Deoband near Delhi), that 
aims at revitalizing and promoting traditional Islamic sciences 
(. manqulat ). This group is now politicised and are organised 
in Jam’iyyat al Ulama e-Hind (in India) and Jami’yyat-e 
Ulama-e Islam (in Pakistan), and also has a mystical order 
represented in the Naqshbandiyyah. The Ahl-e Hadith (the 
people of the Hadith), a predominantly merchant based group, 
with no expressed political motive, stresses Qur’an and 
Hadith to be “only sources of law and regards any kind of 
innovation as harmful”. 

The Brelwis, originating with Ahmed Rida Khan of 
Bareilly, are adherers of “pronounced cult of saints and 
shrines” and a Sufi order- the Qadiriyyah (organised under 
Jam ’iyyat al Mashaikh Pakistan). The Brelwis also have a 
political organisation in Pakistan- Jami’yyat-e Ulama-e 
Pakistan. Both Deobandis and Brelwis are collectively known 
as ahl-e Sunnah wa 7 jama ’ah- people of the tradition of the 
Prophet and the community of Believers 34 . The dawa 
movement (the oralists; commonly known as Tablig Jamat ) 
also has connections with the Deobandis (it was started by a 
teacher in the Deoband). 

The Maliki School founded by Imam Malik-ibn Anas 
(715-795 AD) “gives equal importance to public interest 
( masalahatal mursalah ), analogy ( qiyas ), and equity 
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0 istihsan )” 35 (Zakaria, 1988). The Shafii School, founded by 
Imam Muhammad Ibn Idris al-Shafii 36 (767-820 AD), strikes 
a balance between reason and authority and combines 
dogmatism with practical requirements 37 (Zakaria, 1988). The 
Hanbali School (Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, 780-855 AD) emphasises 
puritanical aspects of Islam and adhere to orthodoxy and 
rejects aql or reasoning 38 . A well known derivative of Hanbali 
School, Wahabbism 30 (Wahhabis or salafis- pious ancestors), 
condemns innovations or any deviation from Qur’anic 
injunctions and claim to strictly adhering to the Scripture 
(Zakaria, 1988; Esposito, 2002). All these Schools are equally 
good and acceptable, because they all accept the basic 
principles of Islam and differ in the ways of implementation 
and detail aspects of its practice 40 . 

The most liberal, of all the Sunni Schools, is the Hanafi 
School (Imam Abu Hanifa, 699-767 AD) and is followed by 
most Muslims. The Hanafi School is popular with most 
Muslims in South Asia, central Asia including China, most 
part of West Asia, and in East Africa. The Abbasids in Baghdad 
and the Mughals in India offered official recognition to the 
Hanafi School. 

Many Muslims do not follow any particular Sunni 
School. For example, though Muslims in the Malay 
Archipelago in general and Malaysia in particular follow the 
Shafie (School), there are many Muslims in Malaysia who do 
not follow any particular School. In Perlis, a state in Malaysia, 
the state constitution specifies that Perlis people follow the 
Qur’an and Sunnah and not a particular School. Members of 
the Muhammadiyah in Indonesia also do not follow any 
particular School 41 . The Ahl-e Hadith in South Asia also rejects 
the authority of any particular School of Islamic Law and tend 
to follow the teachings of the Qur’an and Sunnah. 

Two major Shi’ite fuqaha 42 (pi of faqih) are Imam 
Muhammad Baqir (677-733) and Imam Jafar al-Sadiq (702- 
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65). There are also the Ismailis. The largest concentration of 
Shi’ites is in Iran. In the 1 6 th century, Shi’ ism (the Twelvers) 
became the state religion of Persia (Iran) under the Safavid 
dynasty. For the last five hundred years the popularity of 
Shi ’ism in Iran has been continuing. Pakistan, Iraq, and Turkey 
also have some followers of Shi ’ism. 

Apart from the above divisions based on political 
leadership (Lewis, 2002: 1 1 2) and interpretation and practice 
issues, there has been fundamental division in Islam between 
systematic reasoning in the interpretation of fundamentals of 
Islam and exclusive reliance on the Qur’an and Sunnah for 
such purpose. The first group, known as Mutazilites, had 
adherence both in Sunni and Shi’ite (especially the Zaydis) 
sects. The Zaydis preserved some Shafiite Mutazilite writings 
in particular by Abd al-Jabbar ibn Ahmad Hamadhani (d. 
1025 AD). Mutazalism survived long among the Hanafis but 
the writings were not preserved (this paragraph is based on 
Cook, 2003). 

“In one way theological differences run deeper than legal 
differences: in theology, as in religious politics, truth tends to 
be seen as a zero-sum game, and those find themselves in 
disagreement are prone to call each other infidels” (Cook, 
2003: 6). The point worth highlighting is that the basic 
philosophy, teachings, and practice of Islam, as discussed 
above, are opposed to the zero-sum approach. 

There is also the mystic philosophy in Islam. The 
followers of the mystic system in Islam, the Sufis, emphasise 
the inner self and philosophical reckoning in comprehending 
God by subjugating and praying to him through minds as 
opposed to ritualistic prayers. The mystical philosophy “owes 
its origin to the esoteric significance attached by an important 
section of Muslims to the words of the” Qur’an. The Sufis, 
the seekers of truth by intensive ‘inwardness’ and communion 
with God, can rise by successive stages of exaltation to a state 
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when they can actually have a vision of the Divine Essence. 
Sufis, like Imam al-Ghazzali, are the preachers of “inward 
light” in Islam emphasising that “the intuitive knowledge of 
God is inherent in the Faith” (for more see Ali, 1964: 455- 
78). 

In the early days of Islam, tolerance and freedom of 
religious life was the norm. No extreme behaviour, within 
the religion or against any religion, was approved by the 
Qur’an or by the first Muslim leaders, including the Prophet. 
In the discussion and implementation of the principles of 
religious pluralism and its relationship to social justice through 
the establishment of philanthropy in Islam, the Believers 
should understand and commit themselves to the commands 
of God and the practices of the Prophet and the Caliphs as 
propounded by later Muslim scholars. This book is set to 
analyse the phenomenon and related norms and practices 
further. 

1.4 Chapters in the Book: The Theoretical 

Frame and Contents 

The main purpose of this work is to analyse the concepts and 
issues of social (distributive) justice in Islam and to highlight 
its potential resource mobilisation options as well as practices 
and issues existent in different Muslim polities in dealing with 
distributive justice in the face of resource constraints and 
resultant poverty. It explores good examples of modern 
practices of giving (cash and kind; in terms of zakat ul mal , 
zakat ul fitr, sadaqah, etc) and volunteering (of time) in others 
cause. The book also looks at planned charity and perpetuity 
in charity (through Islamic charitable foundations) 
highlighting successful examples from the Muslim world in 
the management of philanthropy and Islamic foundations, 
awqaf 
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There are twelve chapters in the book. The introductory 
chapter highlights the doctrinal as well as geographic growth 
and cultural mixing and thus pluralism in Islam. Islam 
promotes pluralism and the adoption of features or practices 
of every Muslim community within its fundamental principles. 
Islam also has the system of istihad whereby people, without 
just blindly following different concepts and rituals, are 
required to examine their validity in terms of Revealed 
Knowledge and analogical reasoning. To set the matters in 
context, Chapter Two (Islam: Philosophy, People, and State) 
highlights the fact that though Islam has many facets there is 
only one ‘Single Message’. It concludes that, irrespective of 
the divisions, the fundamental tenets of Islam are uniform 
with an emphasis on philosophical aspects of doing and 
achieving things, and not on rituals. Thus nation states have 
important roles to play in ensuring the implementation of 
Islamic principles related to, among others, distributional 
justice, without adhering to the extremes. 

In order to understand the roles, states, as well as 
individuals, can play in addressing the issues of distributive 
justice, we need to analyse the relative political and economic 
conditions of people within and among countries. Chapter 
Three (Muslims and Their State of the ‘Environment’) 
highlights inequality and human development gaps between 
resource poor and resource rich people (and countries), and 
the need for distributive justice. It looks at the politico-legal 
environment in Muslim countries in order to delineate relative 
positioning of each in dealing with distributive justice. 

Chapter Four (Social Justice in Islam), after analysing 
human beings’ relationships to God, and among themselves, 
explores the Islamic doctrine of distribution, retribution, and 
fairness and equity. The chapter highlights the fact that the 
Qur’an does not provide the principles of social justice; instead 
it provides just the basic guidelines of social relationships 
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and advice for different human actions, social responsibilities, 
and solutions to social problems. It also suggests openness in 
human activity, the establishment of trust and honouring of 
oaths, taking caution in delivering information, and does not 
allow any room for nepotism, favouritism or cronyism. 

Islam allows and provides guidance for the protection 
of minority groups in Muslim countries. Without the protection 
of minority rights the Qur’anic doctrine of social justice would 
have only a truncated application which may not be a desired 
outcome. A truncated social justice, ignoring the interests and 
needs of the minority groups in Muslim countries, will mean 
the loss of some great virtues of Islam and hurt the greatness 
of Islam. It will also fail to establish Islam as a religion of 
world peace. 

Distributive justice thus relates to showing gratitude to 
God and purifying property and, in turn, to property relations. 
Before moving to philanthropy, in Chapter Five we deal with 
property and its accumulation and distribution issues. The 
chapter has five major sections dealing with private property 
rights in Islam, property relations, profit making norms and 
restrictions, welfare and charity, and planned charity. Islam 
allows involvement in trade to make property grow through 
legal means and not by exploiting others. Property is a blessing 
of God to who ever it is bestowed upon. So the economic 
managers and the entrepreneurs have a social as well as 
environmental responsibility to fulfil in pursuit of their 
economic activities in the advancement of prosperity. This 
strict guideline of the Qur’an can be seen as an early 
environmentalist approach to economic development and a 
source of social and environmental justice that was 
championed 1 ,400 years ago. It is permissible to make property 
grow through legal means, for self-sustenance and charity but 
not for hoarding or using it for undesired and unsocial 
purposes. 
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Property results in profit and creates a moral and legal 
obligation to society in the form of philanthropy, especially 
to those who are devoid of property ownership. Thus Chapter 
Six (Islamic Philanthropy: Basic Principles and Doctrine) 
deals with five major themes: definitions and dimensions of 
philanthropy in Islam, Loci of philanthropy in Islam, 
Fundamental principles of philanthropy in Islam, and 
Significance of philanthropy in Islam. 

Since philanthropy has such an important role in Islam, 
it is quite obvious that philanthropy will have many forms 
and facets. Chapter Seven (Philanthropy in Islam: Forms and 
Facets) deals with these. The discussion includes compulsory 
charity ( zakat ul mal and zakat ul fit r) and related concepts, 
non-obligatory charity (eg, sadaqa, sacrifice), and 
Volunteering. 

Chapter Eight (Management of Islamic Philanthropy: 
Experiences and Lessons) deals with compulsory charity 
(zakat ul mal and zakat ul fitr) and provides some examples 
of best practices of zakat management (collection and 
distribution), obligatory ushr on agriculture produce, 
obligatory festival charity ( zakat ul fitr), non-obligatory 
‘festival of sacrifice’ charity, or non-obligatory alms (sadaqa). 
The chapter shows that 1 ) people are attracted by an improved 
system, even it is initiated by government; 2) if the system is 
proven as an effectively better distribution system with 
potential of creating direct benefits of the donors money; and 
3) the endeavours of Islamic council are always appreciated 
by the people concerned as long as it is targeted to genuinely 
improve the system. 

Assuming that Islamic charitable foundations have been 
a major institution of charity in Islam and a tool for solving 
some problems related to individual acts of charity, Chapter 
Nine (Islamic Charitable Foundations) looks at the major 
tenets related to waqf. The chapter is divided into six major 
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sections: Types of waqf(e g. public and private waqf). History 
and growth of waqf, Motivation behind waqf formation, 
Perpetuity of waqf, VPat//'managernent, and lastly Cash waqf. 

Chapter Ten (Islamic Charitable Foundations in Different 
Societies) follows from the discussion on Islamic charitable 
foundations and looks at waqf experiences in different 
societies. It highlights the importance of cash waqf in the 
present world, and misappropriation aspects of waqf in 
different countries with examples and lessons. 

Chapter Eleven, the second last chapter is devoted to 
analysing aspects of social Justice in the poorest Muslim 
countries in Asia to identify the practices and management of 
philanthropy and how it relates to distributive justice. It deals 
with practices and issues related to individual philanthropy, 
management of philanthropy, and waqf. The chapter shows 
that the major aspects of the present practice of the distribution 
of charity in poor countries like Bangladesh are making the 
system ineffective and less successful in achieving the actual 
purpose of philanthropy as intended in Islam. 

At the end, Chapter Twelve (Discussion, Conclusion and 
Recommendations) highlights the experiences and lessons 
learnt from the discussions in other chapters. It then discusses 
the importance of proactive government initiatives (like in 
Malaysia) in expanding the role of philanthropy in future 
development in resource poor countries like Bangladesh. It 
argues, among other things, about state sponsored giving, and 
state sponsored waqf for poor people/countries. 

A major responsibility of a modern government is to 
protect every citizen from injustice and oppression of every 
other citizen through the establishment of an efficient and 
effective administration of justice. Social justice refers to 
relational (human relationships), distributive, and retributive 
justice 43 . The major objective of this work is to look at only 
the distributional aspects of social justice and philanthropy 
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as propounded in Islam, and analyse the developments that 
have taken place in philanthropic activities, operations, and 
service delivery in different Muslim countries and underlying 
reasons for the success of such actions in ensuring distributive 
social justice. It also discusses the issues and factors that need 
to be addressed and the ways thereof in replicating and/or 
advancing the practices of distributive justice related functions 
of Islamic philanthropy, especially in low income Muslim 
countries. 

The work argues that the accomplishment of purposive 
philanthropy, as commanded by the fundamental tenets of 
Islam, through, among others, professional! sation of zcikat 
collection with the help of private, efficient organisations, 
rationalisation of the objects and distribution system of z.akat, 
and a waqf consortium for poor people/countries, will ensure 
benefit optimisation of charity and thus distributive justice. 

The work draws on the Qur’an, Hadith, other literature, 
and also on official documents and publications of 
management agencies dealing with philanthropy in different 
Muslim countries/societies to delineate what Islam dictates 
about the subject matter and how it is practiced for the benefit 
of the needy. Reports and documents from different regulatory 
bodies from South Asia (Bangladesh and India) and Southeast 
Asia (Indonesia and Malaysia) have been sources of some 
information and data. Some information and data have been 
collected through interviews of officials related to the 
management of philanthropy in Bangladesh and Malaysia. In 
this work, unless mentioned otherwise, I have used translation 
of the Qur’an by Ali, 1938. 
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NOTES 



1 The sayings, doings, and consents of Prophet Muhammad as narrated 
by his companions, wives, relatives, and their acquaintances. 

2 Nomani & Rahnema, 1995: 36. 

3 For the Shi’ite Muslims, justice (adl) constitutes one of the five 
fundamentals of the faith (Nomani & Rahnema, 1995: 36). The other 
four are: Tawheed (oneness of God), Nabuwwat (prophethood), 
Imamat (guidance; belief in the leadership of the Twelve Imams), 
and Qiyyamat (Resurrection). 

4 A1 Qur’an 2: 185 and many other verses; cf. Rahman, 1999: 1. 

5 Due to the hostility of the pagans in Mecca, Prophet Muhammad was 
guided to a more receptive environment of Yathrib (later named, A1 
Medina - the City) in 622CE, while the revelations to him started in 
610CE. 

6 God’s blessings and peace be upon him (PBUH). Muslim readers are 
supposed to (and reminded of the obligation to) utter the blessings to 
the Prophet every time they come across his name. 

7 In some cases, verses in a chapter contain revelations both from Mecca 
and Medina periods. If the verses were first revealed in Mecca they 
are considered Meccan, irrespective of their end period (Hannan, 
2003). 

8 For example, the terms like Jihad (a noun from the verb Jahada 
literally meaning to ‘strive’ or to ‘expend effort’, see Watt, 1966; 65- 
6, for more) are found only in Medina passages. 

9 The warning came when some Muslims, after being re-established in 
Mecca, were contemplating retaliation against the pagans for 
preventing Muslims from entering the Sacred Mosque earlier and for 
their hatred and persecution of Muslims. 

10 Those sayings where the Prophet quotes Allah (Hannan, 2003). 

11 Faqih (Islamic Jurists) exclude features of the Prophet from the 
Sunnah (Hannan, 2003). 

1 2 When an istihad or an interpretation of one or many scholars becomes 
uniform, it becomes universal. The Prophet’s companions’ ljma are 
upheld by most jurists (Hannan, 2003). 

13 Three main elements of Qiyas are: the Asl (original case), the Hukm 
(ruling on Asl), and the Utah (effective case) based on primary sources 
(Hannan, 2003). 
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14 For the Shiites, highly educated jurists still have Istihad authority. 

15 Imam Abul Hussain al Basri, Imam Ghazzali, and Imam Arnidi support 
the view that the mujtahid (or the person giving the religious verdict) 
must a) have a good knowledge of the Arabic language, b) be 
knowledgeable of the Qur’an and Sunnah and related subjects, c) be 
generally knowledgeable of the Istihad carried out by other scholars, 
d) know the maqasid of Shariah , and e) be an upright person and 
capable of distinguishing between a strong and a weak evidence (cited 
in Hannan, 2003). 

16 Hanafi, Maliki, and Hanbali jurists have accepted, while Shafii, and 
Shi’ite jurists have rejected Istihsan as a method of ‘ qiyas ’ (analogical 
deduction). 

17 One hundred years after Prophet Mohammad’s death (Watt, 1966). 

1 8 These two regions were in the fringes of Muslim rule, that witnessed 
the weakest ‘sword’, and “where brute force could have exerted the 
least influence”, for more see, Eaton, 1993, Chapter 5 (Mass 
Conversion to Islam: Theories and Protagonists). 

19 See S.R.Sharma and R.N.Srivastava, ‘Institutional Resistance to 
Induced Islamisation in a Convert Community - An Empirical Study 
in Sociology of Religion’ , Sociological Bulletin 1 6, no. 1 , 1 967, cited 
in Eaton, 1993, Chapter 3 footnote 6. 

20 ‘Khilafah al' Alam al-Islami - Islamic Sultanates of Acheh and Malays’ 
http.VAvww.islamic-worl.net/islamic-state/islam_in_acheh.html p. 3. 

21 See Bhattcharya (2000); His analyses are based on historical evidence 
from South Asia. 

22 Some of Aurangzeb’s ablest generals were Hindu chiefs, see Ali, 2003, 

p. 8. 

23 Cited in Eaton, 2001 from Mirza Nathan’s work who was a Punjabi 
Muslim army officer posted in Bengal. The title of the work is 
Baharistan I Ghayabi (Gauhati: Government of Assam), 1936. 

24 See Al Qu’ran, 2: 177 and explanations of the verse in Ali, 1938. 

25 Sunnis, however, believe that the selection was nothing to do with 
the family relations, rather the trust and belief of the then Muslims, 
muhajirs (the Muslims who moved to Medina from Mecca) as well 
as the ansars (the locals of Medina who offered refuge to the 
muhajirs ), as to the ability of the individual who would be best able 
to carry the ‘Torch’. In any event, however, the Sunnis add that the 
first two Caliphs were the Prophet’s fathers-in-law and the next two 
were his sons-in-law. 

26 Shi’ites call Ali the first imam, and not a caliph, though. 

27 Imam Sadik, the spiritual leader of the Shi’ites, did not nominate his 
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elder son Ismail as his successor rather nominated his other son. Some 
followers of the Shi’ite sect refused it and opted for Habib, Ismail’s 
son, and began the Ismaili sect (Zakaria, 1988). This sect is also called 
the ‘Seveners’ or the adherer of seven Shi’ite Imams (as opposed to 
twelve Imams accepted by the Twelvers’). 

28 Imam Mahdi, who disappeared in 873 AD, is believed to be destined 
to return as a Messiah. 

29 Hanafi School is the most liberal of all four Schools, and emphasises 
analogical reasoning ( qiyas ) and also equity ( istihsan ). 

30 Malikis give equal importance to masalahatal mursalah (public 
interest), qiyas (analogy), and istihsan (equity) (for more see Zakaria, 
1988). 

3 1 The Shafii School strikes a balance between reason and authority 
and combines dogmatism with practical requirements (for more see 
Zakaria, 1988). 

32 The Hanbali School emphasises puritanical aspects of Islam (followed 
by Muslims in Saudi Arabia and Yemen) and adheres to orthodoxy 
and rejects aql or reasoning (for more see Zakaria, 1988). 

33 There is another group known as Ahmadiyas or Qadiyanis initiated 
by Mirza Gulam Ahmad of Qadiyan (d.1908). But most Muslims do 
not see them as Muslims because of Mirza Ahmad’s claim that he is 
the messiah Mehdi and received revelations. (Muslims believe that 
Prophet Muhammad is the last one to receive Divine revelations; any 
contrary believers are deemed as non-Muslims). 

34 This paragraph is based on Malik, 1999, pp. 4-7. 

35 Maliki (Malik b. Anas) School is followed, mainly in: North Africa 
(eg. Egypt, Libya), some parts of sub-Saharan Africa, and the Gulf 
states (Bahrain, Oman, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia- east). 

36 Imam Shafii, having developed the theoretical approach to the study 
of Usui, is considered ‘the father of the Science of Usui” (Hannan, 
2003). 

37 The Shafiite School of thought is existent among Muslims in parts of 
Egypt, Indonesia, Malaysia, and the Philippines. 

38 Hanbalite School is followed by Muslims in Qatar, Saudi Arabia 
(north, west), and Yemen. 

39 Named after its inspirer - Muhammad Ibn Abdul Wahhab ( 1 703-92)- 
who called for a return to the ‘pure beliefs’ opposing the ‘worship’ of 
the Prophet Muhammad, condemned praying in the shrines of the 
holymen, and denounced all non-Sunni, and many Sunni groups 
(including the Ottoman Sultans) as heretics and hypocrites, see Ali, 
2003. The Wahhabis are known as salafis (pious ancestors) due to 
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their interest and adherence to the teachings only of Prophet 
Muhammad and the Sahabas (the companions of the Prophet) (cited 
in Esposito, 2002). 

40 For an interesting and enlightening discussion on the sources of 
jurisprudence in each of these Schools and related differences and 
issues, see Abdelkader, 2000, especially the pages 39-61 where the 
author deals with the matter very diligently. 

4 L ‘ Khilafah al' Alam al-Islami - Islamic Sultanates of Acheh and Malays ’ 
http://www.islamic-worl.net/islamic-state/islamJn_acheh.html p. 4. 

42 Plural of faqih\ authority in Fiqh or Islamic Jurisprudence. 

43 For further discussion see, Barry, 1989; Smith, 1994. 
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Islam: Philosophy, People, 
and State 



2.1 Introduction 

Islam, having Tawheed or the unity of God as its fundamental 
principle, literally means peace and also submission. Thus it 
implies inner peace through submission to God (peace of 
mind) and also physical peace through good deeds to each 
other (peace of body). All the Islamic tenets are based on the 
spirit of submission and praying to God, equality of human 
beings, justice, and peace. This chapter highlights the fact 
that though Islam has many facets, there is only one ‘Single 
Message’. The chapter is divided into sections dealing with 
the holistic aspects of Islam, the prominence of philosophical 
issues over the rituals, direct approach to God, liberalism and 
Islamic fundamentalism, rulers and religious scholars, and 
state and religion. It concludes that irrespective of the 
divisions, the fundamental tenets of Islam are uniform with 
an emphasis on philosophical aspects of doing and achieving 
things, and not on rituals. Islam promotes pluralism and 
adoption of features or practices of every Muslim community 
within its fundamental principles. Thus states have important 
roles to play in ensuring the implementation of Islamic 
principles related to, among others, distributional justice, 
without adhering to the extremes. 
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2.2 Islam: A Holistic Religion 

Unlike other religions, Islam is holistic and prescribes a 
regulatory framework encompassing all aspects of life: 
spiritual, social, economic, and political. The Qur’an, the 
divine Scripture of Islam, and the Hadith (words, acts, and 
consents of Prophet Mohammad, PBUH 1 ) outline the purposes 
and objectives of human life and human beings’ inter- 
relationships, and relationship to God. The Qu’ran, among 
other things, provides guidance about social systems, 
economic ideologies and systems, governmental 
responsibility, law of inheritance, family law, equality of 
people, and social justice. Islam does not give any of these 
aspects precedence over others, and there is a balance among 
the material, rational, and spiritual aspects of human’s quests 
(Sardar, 1979). 

There is a basic law, Shari’ a, principally of divine origin 
and regulating all aspects of human life: civil, commercial, 
criminal, constitutional, as well as religious. Islam is thus said 
to be a religion (din) 2 , culture, tradition and civilization, and 
not just one of these (Sardar, 1991). The idea that any group 
of persons, category of activities, or part of human life is in 
“any sense outside the scope of religious law and jurisdiction, 
is alien to Muslim thought” (Lewis, 2002: 111). Sardar (1991) 
also opines that Islam is best appreciated as a worldview- as 
a way of looking at and shaping the world and as a system of 
knowing, being, and doing. 

2.3 Islam: Philosophy vs Rituals 

Islam places much emphasis on philosophy and not on rituals. 
The Qu’ran says, “It is not righteousness that ye turn your 
faces towards East or West” (A1 Qu’ran, 2: 1 77) and provides, 
in the same verse, a list of righteous things for the Believers. 
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The righteous deeds are: the five beliefs (God, the Last Day, 
the Angels, the Books, and the Messengers), spending out of 
love of God, being steadfast in prayer, practising regular 
charity, and being firm in patience at all odds. In addition to 
the regular charity, God is also suggesting spending for social 
good. Interestingly enough the verse suggests spending for 
kith and kin first and then at the end, others in society who 
are in need and seek help. 

The Qur’an proclaims that “People of the Book have 
been commanded no more than this: To worship God, offering 
Him sincere devotion, being true (in faith); to establish regular 
prayer; and to practice regular charity; and that is the Religion 
Right and Straight” (The Qur’an, 98:4 and 5). This basic 
command produces the fundamental beliefs and actions in 
Islam that Muslims, individually, need to adhere to. These 
fundamentals, collectively called the five ‘Pillars’ of Islam, 
include Faith, Prayer, Purification and growth ( zakat ; charity), 
Fasting and Hajj. 

1) Faith. Muslims must have faith in the unity of God, 
Messengers, the Books, Angels, and the Hereafter. The 
best way for a person to become a Muslim is to 
wholeheartedly utter the Kalima (the profession of faith) 
which translates into English as “there is no god but Allah 
and Prophet Muhammad is His Messenger” 3 . Believing 
in this “unity of God” and His Messenger is the 
fundamental of Muslim faith. Muslims also have to 
believe in and revere all other prophets and the Books 
revealed to them. The fourth aspect of a Muslim’s faith 
is ‘believing in the Angels’. For example, Gibril (Gabriel) 
and all other angels, created for different purposes. Lastly, 
Muslims are to believe in the Hereafter. The world is a 
transit place. 

2) Regular Prayer: The Qur’an advises Muslims to establish 




